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onstitutional lawyers here, the real issue in the trial of 
Sen. “A "a a Senate Committee and its verdict that the Senate should censure him is the Constitu- 
tion itself, and the integrity of Congress, 


They point out that for twenty years, under the New Deal, the Constitution was systematically 
mutilated by the Courts and the Executive. This mutilation has continued — they point out — under 
the present Administration. Witness its perpetuation of Truman’s gag rule on Federal employees 
appearing before congressional bodies and the creation of an Executive order of. an essentially FEPC 
character, affecting government contracts, although Congress has refused to pass a FEPC law. 


The whole trial and verdict of the Watkins group has been another deadly breach of the Constitu: 
tion, in the view of legal scholars. To the Founding Fathers, a U.S. Senator was an Ambassador to the 
Federal Legislature; he was, with some minor limitations, responsible solely to his state. That state, 
through its representatives in Congress, might want to express a view or take an attitude unpopular to 
other states. But it should be the inalienable right of that state to have its say, no matter what the form 
of its expression. The Watkins Committee, without precedent in the history of the Legislature, has now laid 
down a new and totalitarian rule for the forced conformity of all states and their representatives in 


Washington. 
The Committee declares that Senator McCarthy abused General Zwicker. McCarthy said that 


Zwicker was not fit to wear the uniform of a general after he (Zwicker) had given his opinion that a 
general who protects a “Fifth Amendment witness” in the service and orders his honorable diseharge 
should nevertheless be retained in the service. This McCarthy view is unpopular with the current brood 
of commentators (although it is not evidently unpopular among the mass of people). But whatever the 
popularity or unpopularity of the McCarthy charge and its form of expression, never before in the history 
of Congress — says the veteran Washington correspondent, David Lawrence — hag the “phrase in the 
Constitution [concerning ‘misbehavior’ of members] been construed to apply to language used by 
a member of Congress.” With the ruling of the Watkins Committee, a method has been established -to 


totalitarianize Congress and suppress “unpopular” viewpoints and actions. 


Just the other day, Rep. Dawson assailed a witness as “a thief, an outlaw, a disgrave to the mother 
that bore you.” Is he to be censured now? And there are many members of Congress who must be cen- 
sured, if the rule is to be impartially applied. It may be George, or Byrd, or McClellan tomorrow. It is 
recalled that New Deal Justice Black in a Harpers article in 1936 (when he. was an investigating Senator) 
approvingly explained why a committee examiner, in handling an evasive witans, has to “attempt to 
shake it out of him with a more drastic attack.” 


Hence, Constitutional lawyers here talk of the Watkins group verdict as a precedent for “collectiviz- 
ing” the Legislature, reducing individual members to absolute control and conformity to the majority. 


But the verdict holds a more sinister pattern. Senator Jenner remarked that it contained an emission 
which was “more significant than all the conclusions. This is the fact that the Communist world conspiracy 
is engaged in an unremitting attempt to destroy the political institutions of the United States, especially 
the congressional investigating committees and that the principal spokesmen for the Communist apparatus 
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have frankly put the discrediting of Senator McCarthy at the top of the program. . . . The attack on Senator 
McCarthy is not a personal attack. It is the front line of a continuing attack on the United States Con. 
gress which will end only in the destruction of the Communists or of the Congress.” Proof of Jenner's 
assertion is the Daily Worker comment, the day after the Watkins’ recommendation, on the censure of 


McCarthy. This voice of Moscow said: “Good news for America.” Watkins gave the Kremlin what it 
wanted. 


Not Merely Gossip: The new campaign manager of the Voters for Case organization in New Jersey is 
Mr. Clark: Vogel, formerly of the TVA and of the Atomic Energy Commission. Vogel reportedly was the 
lawyer whom Henry Smyth (now resigned) of the AEC called in to abstract and brief the testimony on J. 
Robert Oppenheimer. Smyth supported the latter in the arguments within the Commission on whether 
Oppenheimer should be given clearance or not. Vogel worked in the TVA under David Lilienthal. 


“@ A prominent Vermont member of the GOP informs us that some sort of ferment is evident in 
the Green Mountain state. He estimates that about three quarters of the people of the state are against 
Sen. Flanders in the latter’s attacks on Sen. McCarthy. Our informant says that, while Vermont has been 
Republican ‘since the Civil War, one cannot exclude the possibility of a Republican upset in the Novem- 
ber election, either in the Governorship or Congressman races. 


@ Around the Press Club, it is related that the correspondent of a prominent Eastern metropolitan 
paper was ordered to ask the Watkins committee how that body’s mail from constituents was going. The 
correspondent discovered that the proportion of letters was 35 to 1 in favor of Joe and so reported. His 
paper did not run the story. 


@ _ EDC is dead, we learn from a source in the French General Staff. Officers in that body believe 
that Premier Mendes-France will continue to stall and the French government will accept no feasible 
arrangement for German rearmament. This French source says Mendes-France has surrounded himself 
with fellow travellers who play Moscow’s game. Our source calls the Premier the “French Kerensky.” 


@ Higher-ups, Republicans, in the White House and State Department reportedly are bent on 
preventing the publication of the secret minutes of the fatal Yalta Agreement when Roosevelt and Alger 
Hiss sold out Europe and China to Russia. The obstruction continues despite frantic efforts by Senator 
Knowland and other congressional leaders to force release of the documents. When members of Congress 
granted the appropriation for the printing of the documents, they exacted a promise from the State Depart- 
ment that the papers would be published before the fall elections. In this case, it is less the State Depart- 
ment career men who are blocking the matter, than the appointive top level people. 


Meeker Meek: Until recently, GOP Senatorial candidate Meek of Illinois was ahead of his Democratic 
opponent Douglas. Meek openly liked the Bricker Amendment and McCarthy, vocally disliked foreign aid 
and Communists. The crowd roared approval. But in the last fortnight, Meek has softened his tones, talks 
now more of the Ike program, less of his former popular topics. The new line is reportedly dictated by 
the big money-raisers who withhold badly needed funds from Meek unless he “toes the Ike line.” Observ- 
ers in Chicago say the GOP candidate has committed an error which may cost him the election. Meek’s 
best chance, they say, is to hammer away for the Bricker Amendment, champion McCarthy and whale the 
daylights out of foreign aid and the Democratic coddling of Communists. 


Potential Suicide: Although the left wing press hailed the Administration’s proposal for an_ inter: 
national “atomic bank,” observers who closely followed UN actions regard it as “potential suicide” for 
the American people. 

Ever since our discovery of the atom bomb, Communist and socialist internationalists have feverishly 
worked for the realization of two vital policies: (1) U.S. monopoly of the atom bomb must be broken. This 
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was accomplished through the theft of our atomic secrets by agents of the Kremlin with assists’ from Com- 
munist agents or pro-Soviet sympathizers in our government. (2) to lure us into a plan for international 
control of atomic energy which would ultimately leave us at the mercy of a “one-world” agency that would 
deprive us of our capacity for national defense. Lacking the military foundation for nationalism, the U.S. 
would become a department of a world government and would thereafter be exploited to the bone. As 
distinguished an international lawyer as Dr. R. J. C. Dorsey of Washington frankly says that the Admin- 
istration’s proposed atomic bank, if established, would be a long and irrevocable step in this disastrous 
direction, and that with this formidable start the rest would be easy. 


Dorsey points out that as far back as 1945 there was in the State Department an Acheson-Lilienthal 
plan for the international control of atomic energy. It was opposed by one brave official on the ground that 
we had the edge in atomic energy and atomic weapons and “should keep that advantage for ourselves, 
and not dish it out to people ‘who might be our mortal enemies’! Then came the plan of financier Bern- 
ard Baruch which proposed absolute ownership of all fissionable material and complete control of its uses 
—both military and civilian— by a supra-national agency. In advocating adoption of the Bricker 
Amendment, Frank Holman, past President of the American Bar Association, cited the Baruch plan as an 
example of how, by a treaty, our national sovereignty could be completely undermined — through sapping 
our capacity for self-defense. The Baruch plan became impaled on the insurmountable difficulty of creat- 


ing an effective inspection system for Russia. 


Then the strategy of the one-world left-wingers shifted. An atom bank for peaceful uses of atomic 
energy was emphasized — the radicals knowing that if they could get that far they could go the rest of 
the route and include military uses. Apparently many loyal Americans tumbled for the new approach, 
masked as it was behind claims of fabulous benefits to humanity. For last December, President Eisen- 
hower proposed that Russia join us and other nations in establishing just such a bank. At first, Russia 
balked (observers say this was simply clever strategy); but now Moscow is willing to have the whole 
matter put on the UN agenda for intricate behind-the-scenes maneuvers. 


Ike’s plan would make the UN the real boss of the atom bank. Its staff personnel would be selected 
by representatives of UN member nations and the bank would report directly to the UN Security Council 
and Assembly. Under this kind of setup the atom bank would be responsible for the inspection system to 
prevent any misuse of allocations of fissionable material by the receiving nations. Dr. Dorsey says we 
have already had enough experience with the UN to know that it could be counted on to betray our interests. 
He declared that placing an atomic bank under the UN would be “like pointing a gun at ourselves.” For, 
there would be no assurance that the inspection system of the bank could prevent allocations of uranium 
to other nations from finding their way into Russia’s war machine or even prevent Russia from finding a way 
to tap the bank directly and in secrecy. And Dorsey stresses still another grave risk. The bank would be 
created by international treaties and, in the absence of a Bricker Amendment to the Constitution, we 
would never know whether all had been disclosed to our Senate or whether some deadly previa had 
been concealed by Executive agreement. 


The Harriman Record: The record of Averell Harriman, guber natorial candidate in New York, should 
be instructive for voters in the Empire State. 


Two years ago Dr. Felix Wittmer, author of the Yalta Betrayal pointed out that “in the 1920’s when 
our State Department opposed loans to Russia and refused to grant licenses for Russo-American trade, 
Harriman sank heavy chunks of money into a German-Russian Transportation Association to, trade with the 
Soviet via Germany.” “Seven years before we recognized the USSR” said Wittmer “Harriman obtained 
a magnesium concession inside the Soviet Union from his friend the Soviet government.” He called Har- 
riman “the friend of Acheson and Jessup, a business partner of the Kremlin who has probably talked to 
Stalin more than any non-Russian, non-Communist on earth.” 


Pegler says that, as our Lend-Lease Administrator in Russia during the war, Harriman “deliberately 
forced on a plainly hostile power which was building for a post-war industrial future in competition with 
the civilized West, enormous masses of equipment which could have nothing to do with her current military 
effort against the Nazis — and that there is abundant testimony on this in the memoirs of many of his 
colleagues in that fantastic orgy.” As our Ambassador to Russia, Harriman was present at the Teheran 
and Yalta conferences and came back to America a defender of those sell-outs, 


A Republican Governor Speaks: Republican Governor J. Bracken Lee of Utah, in a speech given in 
San Francisco, California, on September 22 “called President Eisenhower a former member of the ‘inner 
circle of the New Deal’ and accused him of carrying forward a program that ‘is just as evil under the 
Republican Party as it was under the Democrats’ ” — so reports the San Francisco Examiner on Septem- 


ber 23. 


Lee was elected Governor of Utah in 1948 on an economy platform; rigorously put through his economy 
program in his first four-year term, despite wails from spenders; and, to the astonishment of cynical 
politicos, was re-elected in 1952. 


The Utah Governor in his San Francisco address, as reported by the Examiner, launched “a vigorous 
attack on Federal policies which, he said, had not changed from the days of the New Deal.” He also, 
according to the San Francisco paper “strongly supported Sen. McCarthy” (thus differing sharply from 
Sen. Watkins of his state) and called for “an end to all foreign aid.” 


The news story goes on: “I can’t conceive, the Republican Governor said, ‘of the Democrats coming 
to Bracken Lee and making him their candidate for President. Then why did we have to go to the inner 
circle of the New Deal to get us a President? And why do we find ourselves with a Secretary of State who 
used to go up and down the land preaching against the President’s power to make treaties but who, after 
election, says he’s all for it? The reason is you can’t trust anybody with too much power.’ 


“Governor Lee listed as ‘blunders that have never been explained’ the original recognition of Soviet 
Russia, war aid to the Russians, the post-war division of Germany. ‘It’s as though there was a planned 
move to destroy this country’, he said, ‘And we’re still operating under the same foreign policy that 
created those blunders. An evil under a Democrat is still an evil under the Republican party’.” 


Twenty-Third Amendment: The American Progress Foundation, 1540 N. Highland Avenue, Los 
Angeles 28, California, has started a movement to “get the U.S. Government out of business” and backs 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution designed to prohibit the U.S. Government from engaging in com- 
petition with its citizens. Representative Ralph Gwinn launched the amendment project on January 13, 1953 
with House Joint Resolution 123 and it is reported that more than 6,000 organizations have adopted reso- 
lutions supporting it. A number of national leaders figure on the Board of Directors of the foundation 
as follows: John U. Barr, New Orleans; Mary D. Cain, publisher of the Summit Sun of Mississippi; James 
H. Gipson, book publisher of Idaho; R. C. Hoiles, Publisher of the Freedom group of newspapers, Cali- 
fornia; Loren B. Stark, of Houston, Texas; Clif Stratton of the Capper publications, Topeka, Kansas, ete, 
Although the Eisenhower Administration has made some moves in the direction of disposing of govern- 
ment-owned plants, the pace is slow and much remains to be done. Washington observers watch to see if the 
movement for a “Twenty-Third Amendment” gathers momentum. 
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“SOAK THE OILLIONAIRES?”’ 
By FRANK CHODOROV 


OME MEN DRILL for oil and pay out a lot of money for the privilege and strike dry 

holes. ‘That’s their hard luck. Others find the elusive oil in the bowels of the earth, 

sell it and wax extremely wealthy. That’s not “right.” Why? Simply because it is 
sinful for some people to have what we all covet. 

The more articulate coveters — the editorial and professorial pundits — are currently 
crusading against the winners in the game of oil, even as their forebears went after the 
successful of their times. In the nineteenth century, anybody who had more worldly 
goods than anybody else was called a robber baron; so, envy now attaches to fortunate 
oil prospectors a name likewise intended to arouse hatred — oillionaires. 

Let it be understood, however, that an oillionaire is not just anybody who has profited 
in the oil business, like the widow who draws dividends from an investment in it, or 
the farmer who reaps a harvest of rent or royalties from oil prospectors. Rather he is 
the fellow whose wealth is irritatingly evident; like the one who endows a college where 
do-gooders are spawned, or the one who ostentatiously buys a railroad with his profits, 
or one who simply engages in conspicuous spending. The most offensive oillionaire is, 
of course, he who spends some of his money in an effort to show up the covetousness in 
do-goodism. : 

The crusade of the pundits is now directed at a fiscal device known as “depletion 
allowance.” When the government, egged on by do-gooders, began raiding the accu- 
mulations of producers by means of the income tax, it discovered that taking too much 


' might discourage production. In that case there would be little to tax. 


S° THE GOVERNMENT provided special treatment in the tax law so that the entrepre- 
neurs might retain a part of their earnings and thus have some reason for taking risks 
in business. It was particularly solicitous about the production of oil, not because it had 
any special love for the promoters, but because oil is most essential to the military affairs 
of the government. Under no circumstances should there be a letup in drilling. Soa 
deduction for depletion was provided. 

The depletion allowance permits the oil operator to deduct 27.5 per cent from his 
gross income before figuring his income tax — with the additional proviso that such may 
not exceed 50 per cent of his net income before figuring depletion. The best an unsuc- 


cessful prospector can expect from the government is permission to write off his drill- 
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ing losses before paying taxes on income, if he has any (which he usually doesn’t). But, 
if he strikes oil, this depletion allowance can be enough to offset the misadventure losses, 
Maybe the successful prospector is a different person from the unsuccessful one. That 
doesn’t matter in the overall picture. The depletion allowance is the magnet that attracts 
capital to the risky business of finding oil. Because of it, American capitalhas ven- 
tured far and wide for oil deposits, the supply of this precious fuel has kept pace with 
the demand for it — and a few men have become oillionaires. 


The covetous do-gooders now propose to do away with the oil men’s depletion 
allowance. It is not right, they maintain, that this “unearned” wealth be put beyond 
the reach of the tax collector. Besides, in the hands of the oillionaire it serves no 
“social need.” 


a uP the “earning” argument, the question that suggests itself is: does the 
tax collector earn it? When we speak of earning, we mean a getting of a return 
for services rendered. The very name “‘tax collector” indicates that in his case the ren- 
dering of services is not contemplated; he takes what others produce, and whether he 
renders service or not is a matter of debate. 


The government, which is the composite tax collector, is by its nature a non-pro- 

ducer; it is by definition a coercive instrument and is under no obligation (since it is 
sovereign) to make any return for what it takes. It does not earn its income, as does 
the oillionaire, who gets nothing until he provides the oil that people want and are 
willing to pay for. The oillionaire is rich simply because he has many customers; if 
they went without, he would be poor. On the other hand, the income of the United 
States Treasury bears no relation to any production of goods and services. Its title to 
taxes rests on compulsion only. Therefore, the tax collector, or the government, earns 
nothing. 
To which the do-gooder retorts that the value of the oil is a “socially produced” 
value, something that “all of us” make by consumption; therefore, they hold, “‘all of 
us” have a clear title to that value. This argument identifies ‘‘all of us” with the tax 
collector — an identification that none of us accepts at tax-return time. Somehow, each 
of us, as he figures his tax bill, has a feeling that he is being robbed. However, on this 
question of value, it is true that when I buy a tank full of gasoline I do influence the 
price of oil, This is simply the ‘law of supply and demand” working. 

But the fact is that when I acquired title to that oil I acquired a value that I prize 
more highly than the money I gave up — the convenience of riding in my automobile. I 
got a profit. Whether the oillionaire got a profit or not is mot my concern. So it is with 
every trade; the seller gives up what he wants less to acquire possession of what he 
wants more, and so does the buyer. And once the exchange is made, provided no swin- 


dling has occurred, there are no left-over claims. The oillionaire cannot claim a right 
to ride in my automobile, and I have no claim to any cash profit he may have made. 
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B” THE ARGUMENT of the do-gooder rests not so much on the question of title as 
on the doctrine of “social need.” (Long ago the question of title was settled by the 
do-gooder, at least in his own mind, by denying that anybody has a clear title to any- 
thing; the tax collector, by virtue of his power to take, has a righteous claim on every- 
thing produced.) The rock on which the case against the depletion allowance stands is 
that this wealth in the hands of the earner is wasted, while — if the tax collector got 
hold of it —a “‘social need” would be served. This apparently high-minded argument 
has always served as moral coverage for the very common and ancient sin of covetous- 
ness. Let’s look at it. 


What is a “social need?’’ Right now, I need a cigar; my wife needs a dress; the 
do-gooders need a job in the bureaucracy. These three needs have nothing in com- 
mon, unless you say that their common denominator is human desire. Indeed, when 
you look at the millions of gadgets on the market and the thousands of services offered 
in the advertising columns, you would be hard put to it to name just one need that fits 
the “common” or ‘social’? label. Each of us is a bundle of variable desires, and none 
of us is quite sure of what he will want at any given time. To find something that all 
of us will always want, with the same intensity of desire, is a job for a supernatural mind. 
Should you press the do-gooder to single out a “social need,”’ you will find that it con- 
sists of something we all ought to want, whether we want it or not; and when you 
analyze his selection, you will find that it amounts to nothing more than a job for a 
meddlesome bureaucrat. 

What happens to the allowance for depletion that the oillionaire is allowed to 
keep without being taxed thereon? Not that it is anybody’s business, but the concern 
of the do-gooder with everybody’s money compels us to follow the thought through. 
Perhaps it will be found that this wicked person puts his wealth to uses from which all 
of us profit. Assuming that he does not hide it under his mattress, he must either con- 
sume or invest his returns. 

If he consumes it, say even in champagne, he sets in motion a productive machine 
that includes the bottle works of America and the vineyards of France, and out of this 
machine flow the wages by which many people satisfy their wants. The drunker he 
gets, the worse for him, but the better for these producers. On the other hand, if he 
invests the tax savings from his depletion allowance in a toothpick factory, he not only 
provides job opportunities for lumberjacks and others, but he also gives comfort to those 
who have acquired the uncouth habit of picking their teeth. Who loses anything by 
his “unsocial” use of the depletion allowance? 


_ US CONSIDER what would happen to the depletion allowance if it fell into the 
hands of the tax collector. He is also a consumer, as witness the cocktail parties 
he frequents, and in that capacity he stimulates the economy even as the wasteful oil- 








lionaire does, The difference between the two consumers, however, is considerable; 
the one produces oil before he consumes anything, while the tax collector is in no need 
of replacing his consumption with an equivalent. If consumption alone were the 
cause of an active economy, then the spendthrift thief would be as valuable as the 
worker, and a healthy society would be one consisting only of thieves. That, of course, 
is. nonsense, because something must be produced before it is stolen. That is also true 
of tax-collecting. 

How about the tax collector’s investing the depletion allowance in industry? In 
the first place, why should he? He has no interest in producing goods and services 
that people want, with the attendant risk of guessing wrong. Since his income is in 
no way related to the satisfaction of customers, he is under no compulsion to so apply 
himself. In the second place, his occupation unfits him for productive enterprise, and 
he is entirely out of character if he tries it. He is trained to collect, by force, what other 
people produce, and to spend it in ways that will be conducive to his staying in power. 
He has no need for competence as a servicer. That is why he comes up with a loss 
whenever he tries his hand at business — as witness the Post Office or the TVA. 

Common sense and logic both bear witness to the fact that a dollar in the hands of 
the producer and earner is grist to the general economy, and may therefore be said to 
render a “social service.” On the other hand, every dollar the tax-collector gets hold 
of is non-productive. The best he can do for society with the money he takes from it 
is to provide police protection, which is a negative service; the traffic cop is certainly 
a useful citizen, but he adds nothing to the general fund of wealth. It follows that 


the fewer dollars the tax collector gets, whether from oillionaires or bricklayers, the 
better off both are. 


In spite of the obvious, however, the do-gooders have been able, throughout the 
ages, to win an appreciative and considerable audience. Why? Simply because I re- 


sent your Cadillac passing my jalopy on the road; the passing gives me an inferiority 
complex. 


Something should be done about it. Call the cop. Somehow I feel that, with the 
aid of his club, I can evict you from the Cadillac and get myself into it; and the feel- 


“ing becomes a conviction when I read the economics textbook written by the do-gooder. 
He supports my covetousness with long words. 


But the historic fact is that it is the cop who gets into the Cadillac, while the rightful 
owner and I have to get along with jalopies and, eventually, with ox-carts. 





Mr. Chodorov is editor of the monthly Freeman, Irvington-On-Hudson, New York. In the current 
October issue of that magazine, Karl Hess further illuminates the problems of the petroleum industry with 
a review of a recent book, The Growth of Integrated Oil Companies, by John G. McLean and Robert Wm. 
Haigh, professors in the Harvard Business School. 
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